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Social Forcesin Collegiate Life that must be made Constructive 


leadership is at a premium. No 

wonder that training agencies are 
now on trial. The world is not much 
concerned about the methods of train- 
ing but it is tremendously concerned 
about the output of these agencies. 
One is questioned on every hand not 
merely by the superficially curious but 
by the thoughtful constructive states- 
men from all walks of life. Why such 
materialistic, self-seeking, self-indulg- 
ing, undemocratic attitude on the part 
of many of our college graduates—men 
and women for whom the world has 
done the drudgery that they might have 
the leisure to study? Why do so many 
assemble themselves in after-gradua- 
tion days in self-indulging, self-satis- 
fied cliques and clubs and do so little, 
comparatively, to give to the world 
great constructive Christian leadership 
that will give to the country and the 
world a democracy that is truly Chris- 
tian? 

A careful investigation of the social 
forces operating in our colleges and 
universities will give at least a partial 
answer. 

Organizations that were created for 
a constructive purpose have in many 
cases not only ceased to be a construc- 
tive force but have become destructive 
in their influence. In the place of hav- 
ing all agencies within a university co- 
operating constructively to train men 
and women to go out into the world to 
be leaders of society as it ought to be, 
we have within many colleges and uni- 
versities organizations whose influence 
is operating against the very principles 


 [ieader are days when constructive 


for which the institution itself was 
founded. 
First, there is the influence of the 


faculty itself. No longer is the col- 
lege or university an exception where 
a majority of the members of the fac- 
ulty are regarded by the students as 
having no concern for their welfare 
beyond their intellectual standing 
in the classroom. Such faculty mem- 
bers express no concern for the stu- 
dent’s moral and spiritual life. They 


By A. J. ELLIOTT 


do not attend chapel, they do not go 
to church, they do no personal work 
with their students, they do not even 
attend special meetings or convoca- 
tions. They meet the students in classes 
but live apart from them, so inhuman, 
unsympathetic, and academic that the 
last person on the campus that a stu- 
dent would ever go to with his personal 
problems is this type of a faculty man. 

Second, much of our collegiate ath- 
letic life has become destructive in its 
influence. In many colleges and univer- 
sities it is built upon the premise of 
winning games—to “win honestly if 
you can, but win;” built on the premise 
of excessive training for a few who 
need it least with little or no attention 
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to those who need it most; allowed to 
develop without due regard for the full 
development of mind, body, and spirit. 

Furthermore, the control of the ath- 
letic development in many of the col- 
leges and universities is in the hands of 
an invisible government whose one aim 
is to turn out winning teams. Regard- 
less of how efficient the head of the 
physical department may be in devel- 
oping the physical lives of those stu- 
dents who need it most, or how desir- 
ous the administration of the college 
may be for him to continue his work, 
if he does not turn out a winning team 
he must sooner or later take his depart- 
ure. The invisible government, made 
up of the sporting element of the stu- 
dents, faculty, community, and alumni, 
will do its work. 

The present system is incompatible 
with scholarship. Athletes testify to the 
fact that during the football season the 
time demand, exclusive of trips, in 
football training is from three to five 
hours a day. Any man who knows stu- 
dent life knows that no student can 
give from three to five hours a day to 
football training and retain his scholas- 
tic standing. Either the faculty wink 
at his scholastic standing or lower the 
scholastic standing of the college to his 
level, or both. 

Further, leading medical authorities 
testify to the fact that the excessive 
training demanded is injurious ‘to a 
man’s physical life in later years, some 
authorities going so far as to say that 
athletic training as it exists in some 
places should be prevented by law. 

Again, the present system of over- 
emphasis on winning games has led to 
all kinds of deception and fraud. No 
one will deny certain great advantages 
in intercollegiate competitions, but the 
emphasis should be upon the develop- 
ment of the physical life of every stu- 
dent, and intercollegiate competition 
confined to participation in one sport 
for one year only. The writer is an ex- 
ample of one who must go through life 
on less than two-thirds efficiency on 
account of excessive athletid training 
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while in college. It is poor statesman- 
ship to be robbing the country of the 
largest leadership that men should give, 
for the sake of advertising a college, 
and encouraging excessive self-indul- 
gence in college days. 

Third, there are many in America 
today, and among them not a few fra- 
ternity men, who are saying that the 
most undemocratic, un-American organ- 
ization that exists in America today is 
the college fraternity. The writer does 
not share that convicton, but evidence 
has forced him to admit that the fra- 
ternities have departed a long way 
from their charters as set forth in their 
respective rituals 

In many institutions the objective 
that now unites men is not that set 
forth in the ritual. The chapter ex- 
ists primarily for social, athletic, and 
economic purposes. Many colleges and 
universities failing to grapple compre- 
hensively and constructively with the 
housing problem of students have per- 
mitted the development of an economic 
situation in which the fraternity in its 
present form has thrived. The frater 
nity claims to be a home, but what kind 
of a home is it? In many cases it has, 
because of physical conditions, a dom 
inating influence and an atmosphere 
absolutely incompatible with scholar- 
ship and the development of Christian 
Notwithstanding the fact 
that the fraternities are including in 
their membership a majority of the 
most potential men of the university, 
they are, even with the prodding of the 
officers of the national organization, 
hardly holding their own with the 
scholarship of the rank and file outside. 
Further, they are claiming in their 
membership many of the finest, most 
potential young men from Christian 
homes and the Church, and as far as 
the chapters in the Mississippi Valley 
are concerned, the fraternities are kill- 
ing the spiritual life of ten men where 
they are kindling the spiritual life in 
one. The fraternities are also the cen- 
ters of much of the most destructive 
form of social life. 


character. 


It is the output about which we are 
concerned. The nation will not long 
tolerate an institution taking its finest 
young men, many of them headed for 
Christian callings, and surrounding 
them with such influences that religious 
impulse and idealism are killed. Let any- 
one search for religious leaders among 
fraternity men who are recent college 
graduates, as the writer has done, and 
he will find that it is almost impossible 
to find such a man who has any spirit- 
ual vision or power. Hundreds had it 
when they joined as freshmen or soph- 
omores. What has happened to them? 
Fraternities everywhere must be more 
concerned about their output and make 
Christian democracy the basis of their 
organization or face the result of the 
united attack of the nation’s forces of 
righteousness. 

The social life in many of our col- 
leges and universities is destructive. 
There are numerous exceptions, of 
course, but in most cases the dominat- 
ing social life of the college is destruct- 
ive and in most cases practically the 
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only social life is of the destructive 
form. 

The attitude of many college men 
and women towards the use of cigar- 
ettes is most regrettable. Regardless 
of the lower standard in the country 
today regarding the use of the cigar- 
ette, the scientific facts regarding the 
harmful results of the use of the cigar- 
ette have not changed from what they 
were before the war. Neither has the 
judgment of leading men in the busi- 
ness and professional world changed. 
Notwithstanding that these facts are 
known to college authorities, it is not 
an uncommon thing for smokers to be 
held in university buildings and free 
cigarettes given away. Hundreds have 
testified that they learned to smoke be- 
cause of the influences in college life. 

Not only are college men and women 
not trained in many of our colleges to 
be leaders of constructive social life, 
but they are in some cases promoting 
as low a form of social life as can be 
found in the country today. The 
dances in some colleges would not be 
permitted in the public dance halls in 
the slums of many of our great cities. 
In some cases the most indecent mov- 
ing pictures have been exhibited in uni- 
versity buildings without punishment 
being meted out to the offenders. With 
such standards of social life, is there 
any wonder that spiritual vision is 
blinded and idealism killed? 

Fifth, many men are receiving in the 
colleges and universities a training in 
politics in its most corrupt form. Now 
we find this corruption has gone to 
the extent of not only controlling the 
elections in secular affairs, but also the 
elections of religious organizations on 
the campus. Has not the nation a 
right to expect that the political train- 
ing experienced by students while in 
college shall be constructive and not 
destructive ? 

Sixth, much of the training and ex- 
perience that students receive in jour- 
nalism while in college is fundamental- 
ly wrong. Many students in the em- 
ploy of newspapers as space writers 
will, for the sake of the money for a 
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sensational article, willingly defame the 
name of the college and insult students 
and faculty. One could excuse this if 
the students and faculty did not sit idly 
by and raise no voice of protest. The 
writer recalls an experience in his col- 
lege days when one space writer con- 
tinued to defame the fair name of the 
university. He was waited upon by a 
committee of husky athletes, who ac- 
companied him to the gymnasium 
where the athletes of the university 
were in waiting. His sins were pointed 
out to him, and he was given a choice 
of going before the entire student body, 
apologizing for his deeds and promis- 
ing to be good, or of going over a 
waiting barrel to be the recipient of 
the many barrel staves in the hands of 
stalwart waiting athletes. He chose to 
apologize. Such procedure is not justi- 
fied, but it is angelic in comparison with 
the spineless, anaemic, unpolluted atti- 
tude of those who are producing college 
publications that in more than one case 
have been denied circulation through 
the U. S. mails because of their obscen- 
ity. There have even been women’s 
publications that could not pass through 
the mails because of the obscene jokes 
or cartoons. 

Is it any wonder that some great 
statesmen are raising questions about 
what we may expect from the colleges ? 
“Be not deceived, God is not mocked: 
whatsoever men sow that shall they also 
reap.” The time has come when Chris- 
tian Democracy must be the basis of 
collegiate life. Autocracy in all its 
forms must be overthrown. All student 
organizations, even the institution it- 
self, must be judged by the output. 
Some institutions have always been tru 
to this test and have a great record. 
Some saw it at once, but have been pol- 
luted by the current of the times. These 
with others must halt, right about face. 
forward march! The acid test is our 
output and every organization within 
college life must make a unique and 
distinct contribution to the making of 
that kind of men and women demanded 
in the leadership of the world’s recon- 
struction. 
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With the Emphasis on 


the Student 

By FREDERICK C. WOLF 
4 bene Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
ion in colleges and universities is 
differentiated from Y. M. C. A. work 
in other departments of American life 
in that it is less superimposed and 
more an indigenous movement. The 
reason for this is apparent at once 
when we realize that in a large meas- 
ure the constituency of the university 
\ssociation is made up of men who are 
potentially leaders of the nation. The 
problem is not how to secure proper 
leadership, but how to make the largest 
use of the resources in leadership 
which are available, either potential or 

already asserting themselves. 

Where the institution is of such a 
size that no paid secretarial staff is re- 
quired, the Association moves along 
natural lines with the students in en- 
tire charge of the work. Where a sec- 
retarial staff is made necessary by the 
large number of students to be reached, 
it is easy for the students themselves 
to feel that the work is to be carried 
forward by the staff. A safe rule to 
follow is that there shall be only such 
paid assistance as will enable the stu- 
dents themselves to carry the work 
with the greatest thoroughness and effi- 
ciency. Whenever the tendency is to 
let the staff do the work, and the stu- 
dents withdraw from actually carrying 
the program forward, it is an indication 
either that the leadership of the staff 
is weak, or, what is much more likely 
to be the case, that there is too much 
of a staff. It must never be forgotten 
that the students are the Association 
and that the secretary is there to do 
two things, furnish vision for the task, 
and guide in the carrying out of the 
task. The depends entirely 
upon the participation and leadership 
of the students. 

What then do we mean by student 
initiative? The mistake may be made 
of thinking that it means the students 
should begin the work. This is only 
partially true. Student initiative or 
leadership in an Association means that 
the students themselves shall first of 
all plan the program which is to be 
carried out; secondly, that they shall 
inaugurate the movement itself in the 
student body, and finally shall stand by 
it and see that the program which origi- 
nated in their own thinking is actually 
realized in the life of the school. Per- 
mit me now to say just a word about 
these three steps. 

The planning of Association activi- 
ties by the students themselves is most 
vital to the success of the work. No 
secretary can possibly understand the 
conditions existing in the undergradu- 
ate world like the men who are its very 
members. Especially is it impossible for 
the secretarial assistance from other 
institutions, or from distant points to 
come in and decide what that program 
shall be. Every institution does have 


success 


Student Initiative 


problems which are peculiar to itself. 

Now, only the students can properly 
plan and legislate for their own insti- 
tutions. That is why the delegation 
conferences at the summer conferences 
are so important. The men on whom 
this work will rest the ensuing year re- 
ceive first a wide outlook upon life as 
a whole. They need first of all, and 
they usually receive at these confer- 
ences, the vision which must undergird 
the entire year’s work. Then with this 
for a background they turn the search- 
light upon their own university. Under 
such circumstances there come to pass 
the formation and adoption of a pro- 
gram of work which represents their 
own thinking under the most favorable 
circumstances applied to the particular 
piece of work which is theirs to accom- 


plish. 


It is taken for granted that the 
cabinet and committees will begin the 
actual carrying out of the program, 
whether it was planned by a secretary 
or by themselves. If it is their own plan 
they will begin with more relish and 
eagerness, but usually all will at least 
make a beginning. 


The test of an Association’s real 
worth comes in the final phase of stu- 
dent initiative—“putting the thing 
across.” Most men are good starters, 
many are very poor finishers. The 
great criticism of Association work is 
that so many things are begun which 
are never adequately completed. I do 
not mean now that we should attempt 
so little that one hundred per cent eff- 
ciency can be realized. That might be 
only indication of a low aim. But 
every piece of work should be carried 
through until the end. And when the 
task is done reports should be made to 
the president of the Association of 
what was attempted, what was actually 
done, wherein the movement failed, and 
what was learned which will be of 
value in conducting a similar piece of 
work under the leadership of men in 
the future. A good finish is one where 
much good work has been accom- 
plished, where weaknesses have been 
discovered and rectified, where better 
technique has been developed, and, 
above all, where the active interest of 
the student and committee in charge is 
as active and warm as when the work 
was begun. Even more, we ought to 
expect that interest has increased with 
larger knowledge and greater experi- 
ence, 

There is no student Association un- 
less there is student initiative and 
leadership. Place on the campus as 
many finely trained secretaries as you 
will; they may accomplish many things 
for the students. It is not a student 
Association unless the students are ac- 
tually in charge, planning the work, in- 
augurating it, and carrying it through 
with patience and efficiency. Such a 
student Association is the greatest 
laboratory for leadership that has ever 
heen created. 


De-horning Democracy 
By GEORGE IRVING 


O mortal man can remove from any 

of us, who has passed the age ot 
parental control, the duty to assume 
full responsibility for our actions and 
possible religious needs. 

Now, strange as it may seem, there 
are any number of pundits in our col- 
leges and universities who seem to look 
upon democracy in relation to under- 
graduates as some sort of a furious 
beast that needs to be de-horned before 
we can let the simple-minded and 
gentle-mannered youth in the afore- 
mentioned institutions have any traffic 
with her. 

This is really the only ground upon 
which the carefully censored and offi- 
cially approved religious program for 
undergraduate life has any claim to 
recognition. If undergraduates have 
not an inalienable right and inescapable 
duty to assume responsibility and exer- 
cise initiative in developing the under- 
graduate life of their own community, 
the only plea is because it is not safe 
for them or their college that they 
should have such power. 

To be sure, any thoughtful person 
must recognize the clear call ot the 
college or university authorities to pro- 
vide religious instruction and to stimu- 
late in every way the religious life of 
their students. But innumerable ex- 
periments have demonstrated, beyond 
the possibility of a doubt, that the 
Christian life cannot be developed and 
wisely encouraged without placing be- 
fore undergraduates a clear demand to 
begin, continue, and persist in the effort 
to make of themselves and their fellows 
the most serviceable Christian gentle- 
men possible. 

It is not hard to persuade under- 
graduates that the duty of winning 
their fellows to conscious, enthusiastic 
discipleship with Christ and to lead 
them to commit themselves to His pro- 
gram for the individual and the world 
is the clear task of some one else. That 
is a comparatively easy job. It re- 
quires no great gale from the north to 
cool and eventually freeze the ardor of 
student religious initiative. It does 
call for wise patience and persistence 
to foster such a zeal. 

If it were conceivable to nurture a 
true religious life in any university 
apart from the conscious effort of 
undergraduates, the whole Church 
would be robbed of very great values. 
The churches would then properly ob- 
ject that men are not being trained to 
recognize their obligation to their 
own communities—without waiting to 
be drafted. The main value of the 
training in committee service which 
many thousands of future office holders, 
lay and clerical, each year receive 
would be completely lost. 

There is no real question whether it 
is wise for students to initiate and guide 
the Christian propaganda among their 
fellows; the only consideration should 
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be, How may those in places of author- 
ity and oversight in student life give 
the maximum stimulus and encourage- 
ment without passing the well-defined 
bounds of helpfulness? Several of my 
readers have probably shared with me 


the early experience of attempting to 
aid the emergence of a chicken that 
was seemingly somewhat inefficiently 
trying to break its way into a new and 
independent world. Our efforts to help 
never proved successful and such ef- 


forts never will help—either chickens 
or men. Make the external conditions 
as favorable as our best experience 
prompts, and then undergraduates must 
be left to bear their own burden and 
so fulfill the law of Christ. 


The Post-War Student Mind 


By KENNETH S. LATOURETTE 


‘hace is a familiar Latin quota- 
tion which runs: “7empora mutant, 

nos et mutantur in illis.” This, our 
classical friends inform us, may be 
freely translated, “The times are 
changed and we also are changed with 
them.” We have traveled far since 
November 11th. To our colleges the 
past six months have brought with them 
almost as many changes as did the first 
year of the war. If our Associations 
are not to find themselves organized to 
meet conditions which have ceased to 
exist we must stop and analyze afresh 
the students with whom we have to 
deal. If we have not already done so, 
we may be surprised at our findings, 
for the differences, while far-reaching, 
are somewhat more subtle than those 
with which we became familiar two 
years ago. 

In the first place, there is a striking 
restlessness, especially among the re- 
turned soldiers. Army life for some of 
them was tense and exciting. They 
were in officers’ training camps and 
cantonments or were overseas and 
were On a nervous strain, either of an- 
ticipation and uncertainty or of actual 
fighting. With peace and a return to 
the humdrum of college life there has 
come discontent and a sense of mo- 
notony. For others, especially those 
who remained in the service for some 
months after the armistice, the army or 
navy meant listless routine or sheer 
laziness, and the return to studious hab- 
its has proved difficult. To all the war 
proved a more or serious break 
and it has been difficult to pick up once 
more the habits and aims of the old 
life. Men were concentrating on one 
profession, that of arms, and now sud- 
denly find themselves out of it and in 
another kind of life. This restlessness 
shows itself in a variety of ways, some- 
times in a disinclination to study, some- 
times in a loss of interest in college 
and its activities, and sometimes in an 
inability to settle down to any fixed oc- 
cupation. Those who recall the Civil 
War tell us that many veterans of that 
struggle were similarly affected and 
that some of them never found them- 
selves. 


less 


In the second place, there is more 
than the usual uncertainty about life 
work. Men who when they went away 
had a definite profession in mind find 
that the army has altered their point of 
view. Others dismissed the question for 
the duration of the war in the half- 
expectation that they might never re- 
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turn to face it and now find themselves 
confronted by it and with no answer 
in sight. 

Then there is a good deal of moral 
lethargy. Human nature resents being 
keyed up too long to intense idealism 
and takes its revenge in apathy and 
selfishness. The fine devotion with 
which many entered the service has all 
too frequently been crowded out by the 
old selfish desires which have come 
surging back with a demand for a hear- 
ing. Those who in the strain of the 
war spent themselves in unselfish living 
frequently find that they have drawn 
on their nervous reserve, Tired nature 
has its way and listlessly tolerates am- 
bitions which it would have spurned 
with scorn seven months ago. Too 
many feel that having once offered 
their lives to humanity they are now 
excused from further sacrifice. We 
have responded so often to appeals to 
give that we are fatigued and resent 
hearing of wars, famines, and bleeding 
nations. 

There is, moreover, a lowering of 
the moral tone. This is due at times to 
a breakdown or a near breakdown be- 
fore the fierce temptations of army life. 
In most institutions the S. A, T. C. de- 
stroyed college traditions wholesale, 
the wholesome with the unwholesome, 
and the restraints carefully built up 
through several generations have partly 
ceased to function. Our colleges were 
stripped of their upper-classmen and 
have not yet regained them, with the 
result that in some institutions the 
under-classmen have run riot. These 
causes, combined with the loss of mo- 
rale which usually accompanies war, 
have led in some instances to epidem- 
ics of thieving and dishonesty, in oth- 
ers to drinking and gross immorality, 
and in many places to a dulling of the 
keen edge of conscience against the 
evils that sap men’s lives. 

There is, in the fifth place, a loss of 
interest in current events. The papers 
of April are not scanned with the same 
feverish anxiety as were those of last 
October, and we are inclined to go on 
our way with only a languid curiosity 
about Europe and with but scant appre- 
ciation of the gravity of the problems 
which still confront us. We act as 
though the struggle for justice and lib- 
erty and a better order were over, when 
as a matter of fact it has barely begun. 

There is, of course, another side to 
the situation. Many of our better men 


stayed true under the test of the war, 
and came out of the fire purged of their 
dross, better and stronger than when 
they entered. To others the war meant 
an irrevocable consecration to a great 
ideal and the flame burns no less stead- 
ily in the fogs of reconstruction days 
than in the night of battle. The past 
years have made splendid men out of 
many immature boys and have brought 
vision and solemn, unshakable purpose. 
All of us know such men and thank 
God for them. They are part of the 
basis for our unswerving confidence in 
the future. 

What shall our Association do, how- 
ever, to meet these new conditions and 
to see that those who have kept the 
faith are organized and encouraged in 
their effort to transmit it to their fel- 
lows? That is no easy problem and no 
one program will answer for all. There 
are, however, a few suggestions born 
of experience which may be of use. 

We must help the returning soldiers 
to find themselves as quickly as possi- 
ble. Personal conferences, public ad- 
dresses, and the college chapel can be 
used, and carefully organized inner cir- 
cle groups of leading men can keep in 
touch with those of their fellows who 
most need help and can help restor« 
morale in fraternities, classes, and dor- 
mitories. As they return, men can be 
put to work in the Association and in 
the various college activities, for noth- 
ing helps so much to recover from a 
break in one’s college life as an active 
part in its activities. Especial attention 
can be given to addresses on life work, 
with opportunities for personal inter- 
views with experts in the various pro- 
fessions. Bible groups and the World 
Forum can be of use in restoring moral 
perspective and faith and in cultivating 
a vision that is broader than our college 
community. Particularly do we need a 
thorough discontent with any willing- 
ness to rest on our oars. The days of 
peace call for a greatly enlarged pro- 
gram. Far from being discouraged by 
any disintegration caused by the war 
we must exert ourselves to give to 
every man in college the enlarged vi- 
sion which is one of the necessities of 
the twentieth century and to lead men 
to dedicate themselves to carry on the 
work that was begun in the heat of bat- 
tle. We must never rest content until 
our colleges are thoroughly Christian 
in the fullest sense of that term and are 
centers of wholesome influence for the 
nation and the entire world. 
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Sublime tobacco! which from east to west, 

Cheers the tar’s labor or the Turkman’'s 
rest, 

Which on the Moslem’s ottoman divides 

His hours, and rivals opium and his 
brides; 

Magnificent in Stamboul, but less grand, 

Though not less loved, in Wapping on the 
Strand; 

Divine in hookas, glorious in a pipe, 

When tipp’d with amber, mellow, rich, 
ana ripe; 

Like other charmers, wooing the caress 

More dazzlingly when daring in full dress, 

Yet thy true lovers more admire by far, 

Thy naked beauties—give me a cigar! 

Lord Byron 


EFORE me lies a book entitled 
“Tobacco in Song and Story”. 
It is leather bound, and between 
its scented covers are one hundred and 
forty-four pages covered with poems 
and prose excerpts from the writings 
of lovers of tobacco There are verses 
singing its worth as a divine balm for 
tired nerves, others praising its abili- 
ties as a social lubricant, and other 
lengthy stanzas which narrate its gen- 
eral beneficent influence upon human 
life. It would seem to be at once the 
fountain of inspiration, the bringer of 
rest, and the source of ideas. It is ex- 
actly this literary and social pose which 
has camouflaged the issues involved, 
and which has kept the public at large 
from knowing or wanting to know, the 
truth about tobacco. 
fobacco, in the same manner as 
liquor, insinuated itself into our social 
life in an age, relatively speaking, of 
medical and psychological ignorance. 
\s medical science advanced and as 
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Sublime Tobacco 


By GEORGE STEWART, JR. 


our knowledge along psychological lines 
increased, men were loath to face the 
facts. Habits which we like we do 
not give up readily. “De gustibus, non 
disputandum.” 

People have arrived at the place now 
where they see plainly that the rollick- 
ing, swaggering bonhomie of the flow- 
ing bowl is all bunk. They know that 
the whole drinking custom is a sordid, 
habit-forming, uneconomic, unpatriotic 
business. It is to be hoped that con 
vincing knowledge will soon become s 
widespread upon the tobacco question 
that the prejudices and _ sentiments 
which give tobacco a respectable entrée 
into the social habits of men and women 
will be thrust aside. 

The numerous tobacco funds and the 
putting of tobacco in soldier kits have 
done much to encourage smoking dur- 
ing the War. Sometimes, to those of 
us who were in the service, it seemed 
that the good people at home thought 
all a soldier needed was cigarettes 
During the War we were all swept by 
one great emotion, patriotism. Points 
of personal hygiene and sometimes of 
national economic importance were 
overlooked in our generous readiness 
to furnish something which was a con 
ventional bodily comfort or which sat- 
isfied an acquired taste or habit of our 
men at arms. Consequences were often 
forgotten in the face of opportunities 
for a good-hearted but sometimes mis- 
directed display of generosity. Now 
that the War is over we can well stop 





and check up such practices. 

The selective draft has furnished a 
clinic of national proportions for the 
study of the bodily ills of our male 
population of certain ages. People are 
becoming increasingly interested in 
health. Such a condition should be 
fostered and the “health habit” should 
become a national trait. Most people 
are receptive to general truths about tu- 
berculosis or heart troubles. There is 
a great amount of convincing and sci- 
entific evidence collected by the medical 
profession condemning tobacco as a 
harmful narcotic. 

Prof. Irving Fisher, Chairman of the 
Hygiene Reference Board of The Life 
Extension Institute,” which includes 
many of the foremost physicians and 
surgeons of the United States, in a 
paper entitled, “Is the Tobacco Habit 
Injurious,” says: 

“The drug effect of tobacco leads to 

craving for other drugs, including 
alcohol. Dr. Alexander Lambert, one 
of the best authorities in the world on 
drug addiction, writes in The Medical 
Record for February 13, 1915: “The 
last four years have forced upon me 
the belief that the majority of periodic 
drinkers who are endeavoring hope 
lessly to cease their periodic sprees are 
really cases of chronic toba:co poison- 
ing. This is seen more frequently 
among those who usually smoke a pipe 
or cigars. It is seen most commonly 
among those who always inhale their 
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tobacco smoke.’ ” 


Dr. Eugene L. Fisk, Medical Direc- 
tor of The Life Extension Institute, 
says, “Tobacco has never been shown 
to exert any beneficial influence on the 
human body in health, and it ts not 
even included in the United States 
Pharmacopeeia as a remedy for dis- 
ease.” 

Protessor Frederick William Roman, 
of the economics department of Syra- 
cuse University, in a pamphlet entitled, 
“Nicotine Next,” quotes Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley, formerly head of the Pure 
Food Division of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, who asks, 
“Is the comfort which tobacco gives 
real happiness? I answer, no, it is 


illusory. A man should so order his 
activities that he needs no comforter 
except wholesome food, illuminating 
literature, a fond family, and a pro- 
gressive community. He who has to 
seek consolation in a drug is going 
wrong. There is something out of 
condition in his makeup. He has a 
false view of life. Happiness consists 


in accomplishment, in contentment, in 
satisfaction with the environment, not 
in Lethean passivity. There is no place 
for an illusory de 


in the normal life 
light nor a drug-provoked contentment 
Tobacco never has brought and never 


will bring any 
manity.” 


real happiness to hu 


Before me li several books and 
pamphlets, all of which arrive at the 
conclusion that tobacco is a menace 
physically and a _ nuisance socially. 


These papers were written by such men 
as Bruce Fink, professor of botany in 
Miami University; Henry W. Farnam, 
professor of economics in Yale; Dr. 
Robert Abbe of New York; George | 3 
Fisher, M. D., head of the Physical De- 
partment of the International Commit- 
tee of the Y. M. C. A.; and Elmer 
Berry, of the Y. M. C. A. College at 
Springfield, Massachusetts. These men 


quote many of the closest students in 
*National Women's Christiar Pemperance 
Union, Evanston, Ill. Price, Twenty Cents 
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drug addiction The overwhelming 
weight of authority is against the use 
of tobacco. 

\ word as to what tobacco costs us 
| quote from Professor Henry W. Far- 
nam’s article, “Wasteful Investments”: 

“As an example, but by no means an 
isolated one, let us take the tobacco 
industry. The amount spent on to- 
bacco by our people in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, was probably not 
less than $1,200,000,000. These figures 
mean little to the general reader, for 
all statistics are big when applied to 
a nation of 100,000,000 people. We 
can realize their significance only by 
comparing them with the figures for 
other staple products. Here are a few 


samples: 
Value of all metals mined in the 
United States in 1915 (iron, 
copper, gold, silver, etc)..... $992,816,853 


Bituminous coal 
mined in 1915 
Anthracite coal 
mined in 1915.. 184,653,498 
Cost of building operations in 51 
largest cities of the United 
in 1916 , ewe sab nae et 
Total cost of education, includ- 
ing common schools, univers- 


$502,037,688 
686,691,186 


780,183,970 


SESOR, O60... TE Bee escccccccescee OE 006 57) 
Expenditure on highways in 1916 290,000,000 
Total receipts from passenger 


service on railroads, 
parlor cars, in 1916 


including 


»-9 NOF AL 
652,027, 450 


These figures are sufficient to put to- 
bacco in its proper perspective. They 
show that our tobacco bill is not only 
enormous in itself, but that it is very 


large compared with other bills, and 
the practical question is: What does 
the country get for its money? The 


answer is, the non-smoking majority 
nothing. The smoking majority 
get what physicians call Euphoria, a 
certain narcotic gratification which 
need not be further defined, a mere sen- 
sation—only that and nothing more.. 
Whether or not it is in itself a good 
thing need not be discussed. The ques- 
tion is whether we as a country are or 
ire not paying too high a price for sup- 


get 
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plying this particular gratification. 

Let us make a further comparison. 
In England the smoking habit is in 
many circles more common than with us. 
Yet Great Britain consumes (or did the 
year before the war) 2.09 pounds per 
capita to our 5.57. If we were to con- 
tent ourselves with the amount which 
the English consider sufficient, we 
should cut down our tobacco bill over 
sixty per cent, or let us say $720,- 
000,000. That means that if we had 
decided, not to swear off, but merely 
to save the excess and put it into per- 
manent structures, we could have dupli 
cated nearly all of the new buildings 
that were constructed in our fifty-one 
leading cities two years ago. If we 
had chosen to put it into metals, we 
could have added seventy per cent and 
more to our output. If we had elected 
to put it into coal, we could have more 
than doubled our total output of an 
thracite and bituminous coal in 1915 
We could have added about eighty per 
cent to our expenditure on education. 
We could have multiplied by three our 
expenditure on good roads. I have 
taken tobacco as a type, but there are 


other things which are in the same 
class. Alcoholic drinks cost us last year 
about $1.600.000.000, or about a third 


more than tobacco. If we could have 
cut down our liquor bill by sixty per 
cent we could have invested the sav- 
ings in the products mentioned above 
with an addition of thirty-three per 
cent.” 

The facts seem to be conclusively 
against tobacco. The question is, what 
are we going to do about it? There 
are certain definite opposing factors set 
against any reform on the tobacco 
habit. One of these is the body of in- 
vestors in tobacco stocks, another is 
the body of men who are addicted to 
the habit, and third is the inertia which 
attaches to any fashionable custom 
When such a custom is in the mores, 
is popular, and is habit forming, it is 
hard to dislodge. 

One of the practical measures against 
tobacco is to spread abroad scientifi- 
cally prepared propaganda. The first 
step is sound information, neither un- 
derstating the cause nor overstating it. 
The wise preparation of posters and 
charts for club room, school room, and 
church use, would do much to attract 
attention to the subject. Teachers, 
ministers, social workers of all 
medical men, parents, and citizens gen 
erally should aid in the wide dissemi- 
nation of carefully prepared material 
aid upon this subject. 


sorts, 


College men are apt to admit that a 
thing is harmful, but still be willing to 
pay the price for the sake of what en 
joyment they get out of an indulgence. 
Right here is where the College Asso- 
ciation can do a practical piece of work 
in informing men concerning the nature 
of tobacco and its deleterious results, 
and in creating an idea that one does 
not necessarily have to smoke to be a 
man. We cannot fail to face this issue 
on our campuses in the days ahead and 
we should not be slow in doing our 
part to root out a real evil. 
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THE CAMPUS OF McMINNVILLE COLLEGE 





A Big Little College 


By GALE SEAMAN 


This article is the first of a series, the object of which will be to emphasize the distinctive 
some of the representative American Universities and colleges 


contribution made by 


leges where it is my privilege to be 

a visitor every year and in whose 
purpose and work I believe supremely 
—Williamette University, Occidental 
College, Pomona College, the College 
of the Pacific—but, let me take Mc- 
Minnville College as a concrete case 
and venture some quite definite, even 
personal remarks: McMinnville Col- 
lege has demonstrated conclusively that 
a college education is not dependent 
upon expensive physical equipment or 
endowment, desirable as these are, and 
even though her friends are working 
diligently to secure more buildings. 
There are just two main buildings, but 
some “blue-blooded” teachers work in 
those buildings, and numerous leaders 
for the State and the Church have been 
trained in them. 

In many tax-supported institutions 
the tendency seems to be to provide 
stately equipment and privileges, even 
luxuries, and to do many things for 
the student so as to eliminate, oftimes, 
the struggle and toil essential to the 
best development. This is not so in the 
average small college, where the drone 
practically eliminates himself. At Mc- 
Minnville every student is known to 
every other student and teacher: the 
purpose, the habits, the ambitions, the 
qualities, and usually the family con- 
nections, are all known in the open and 
personal life one finds it easy to live 
on the campus. There is small chance 
to shirk or play double. 

Furthermore, McMinnville takes a 
flat-footed, clear stand on moral and 
religious issues. Character elements are 
regarded as of supreme importance— 
not secondary in any sense. If there is 
any doubt or question on an issue in the 
moral realm, the administration and the 


| heces wt write about several col- 


to Christian and social progress. 


student body apparently have an easy 
way of agreeing on “thou shalt,” or 
“thou shalt not,” and the point is settled 
and accepted. Some may argue against 
the wisdom of this method, but a de- 
gree of finality, about some things at 
least, saves time and trouble. 

In almost the maximum degree Mc- 
Minnville has taught her students loy- 
alty and sacrifice, two cardinal virtues 
in success in the Kingdom of God. 
You rarely discover students who are 
so loyal to their alma mater and who 
are so willing to give and toil for the 
cause of Christian education in Amer- 
ica and abroad as those McMinnville 
students are. In the spring of 1917, 
200 students and faculty members con- 
tributed between $5,000 and $6,000 to- 
ward their local endowment. In the 
autumn of that year, when the college 
was approached for $400 toward the 
Student Friendship War Fund they 
came across in one day with $1,900, ap- 
parently possessed with a deep sense of 
responsibility for human need and a 
training in generosity. 

Finally, a college is judged by what 
her children do; they reflect the final 
credit or discredit. McMinnville is 
small and unknown to many of the na- 
tion’s eminent men and women, but 
look at these samples of her product—- 
they are only typical of a long list: 

Raymond C. Culver: Secretary, Y. 
M. C. A.,. Yale University. Now re- 
ligious work director of the National 
War Work Council of the Y. M. C. A. 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Ralph McKee: After graduation for 
three years associated with “Dad” El- 
liott in the college work in the Middle 
West. Now private secretary to John 
R. Mott, New York City. 

D. C. Williams: Prominent pastor 


and field worker for the Baptist de- 
nomination. Now district personnel 
secretary in Southern California for 
the National War Work Council Y. 
M.C. A. 

Lieutenant George Stewart: Author 
of Bible study book, Army Camp Y. M. 
C. A. Secretary. Now Secretary, 
Christian Association, Yale University. 

Kenneth Scott Latourette: Secre- 
tary Christian Association at Yale Uni- 
versity, then teacher at Yale in China. 
Now head of the History Department, 
Denison University. 

Corwin Shank: Prominent attorney 
and leading Christian layman in 
Seattle. 

Miss Million: Superintendent of 
Schools in Montana. 

J. Sherman Wallace: Writer of 
Sunday school literature and pastor of 
Immanuel Baptist Church, Salt Lake 
City. 

Fully a score of McMinnville gradu- 
ates are successful workers on the for- 
eign missionary field. How much 
poorer Yale would be without the con- 
tribution in the past decade of this lit- 
tle college on the other side of the con- 
tinent ! 

A year or so ago I was a visitor in 
that wonderful “Conquest Bible Class” 
at the local church in McMinnville. 
It is compoesd almost exclusively of 
students. Hanging on the wall was 
what they call a Christian service flag. 
If I recall the insignia, correctly, there 
were eighteen open Bibles, indicating 
that number who had gone into the 
Christian ministry from that class; six- 
teen crosses for those who had gone 
into missionary service; and eleven tri- 
angles for those who had gone into Y. 
M. C. A. service—or, in other words, 
forty-five from this one Bible class 
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were in Christian service callings. 

In McMinnville’s case, just as in 
other schools of her type, these gratify- 
ing results are possible because of the 
definite purpose of the institution and 
more especially because of the person- 
ality and ideals of the teaching staff 
President Riley is to be congratulated 
on having a faculty of such scholarly 
attainments and also of such conviction 
and passion for the Christian charactet 
elements in education. Two years ago 
a member of the faculty, on account 


leadership of the New 


S PI AKING on the above ubject before 
the National Student staff of the Y. W 
(. A. at their Conference at Evanston in 
February, Mr. Gilkey asked the question, 
Will the Student Movement supply this 
leadership ?” We are glad to pass on @x- 
tracts of his answer as reported in Jhe 
A ciation Monthly 

Recalling the use of the word “recon 
struction” in our history, he said ‘Our 
present age is going to have as difficult, as 
precarious a task as ever our fathers did 
after the Civil War. Pettiness, partisan 
ship, provinciality, reaction—these are el 
ments, not of a given age, but of human 
nature [hey are present in 1919 as they 
were in 1865. But if 1919 is to be better 
than 1865, it must transcend these very 
things 

‘You and I are accustomed to say, as 
we look back on the tragedy of that other 
reconstruction period, ‘If only Abraham 
Lincoln had lived!’ What does that 
familiar sentence mean? That the one 
thing that could have transcended the 
blunders of that time was adequate leader- 
ship 

Mr. Gilkey then referred to the two 
methods of securing peace, which, ac- 
cording to Lord Bryce, are to be arbitra- 
tion and conciliation. The field of arbi- 
tration is restricted. The more difficult 
problems where the question is one of 
principle will have to be settled by con- 
ciliation 

“Lord Bryce has not the slightest 
anxiety that we shall not have arbitrators 
big enough to render judicial decisions in 
the days to come, but where, he asks, are 
the men and women who are going to be 
big enough to conciliate, able to under- 
stand both sides, and to create an atmos- 
phere in which people who see a thing dif- 
ferently can gradually come to a common 
purpose? There is the real road _ by 
which we must reach the harmonious re- 
lationships of the future, and once again 
it is the world cry for leadership 

‘Will the universe provide the leader- 
ship of the coming age? We have al- 
ways taken it for granted that this would 
be so. But the universities are not going 
to provide the leaders for the next gen- 
eration in Germany They have sold 
their birthright. Anybody who has lived 
in Germany and has become familiar with 
that peculiar alliance which existed be- 
tween the régime that has gone down in 
dust and the intellectual leadership of 
the nation, understands perfectly well that 
the future leadership of Germany will 
not be in the hands of its university 
constituency. Nor does it necessarily fol- 
low that the well-worn statistics that As- 
sociation secretaries have quoted to so 
many appreciative audiences about the 
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of financial needs, secured a position 
in a Puget Sound city for the summer 
months. At the close of the summer he 
was offered seventy-five to one hun- 
dred per cent more salary than he was 
receiving at McMinnville and a cer- 
tainty of getting it at the end of the 
month, but he refused and wrote me, 
“IT could not leave ‘old Mac’ and the 
chance to influence those young people 
for Christian service.” Every mem- 
ber of the faculty merits praise and 
thanks from a wide,.constituency, but 
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proportion of American leaders that al- 
ways come from the student class, will 
continue to hold true. Many currents 
make up the stream of democracy, and 
the dominant among them may not prove 
to be flowing through the colleges of our 
country today.” 

He pointed out, however, that the lead- 
ers of a democratic nation should be 
trained in history and social institutions. 

What are the qualities which a Chris- 
tian movement that hopes to have the 
privilege of training leadership for 
democracy must emphasize today? Mr. 
Gilkey emphasized, first, an elasticity of 
mind, a readiness to think in new terms 
and courage to do what new situations 
demand. Second, a democratic sympathy 
which enables a leader to keep close con- 
tact with the often inarticulate currents 
of his own generation. The third great 
requisite is Christian principle. Chris- 
tianity is not so much a dogma or a 
program as the possession of that spirit 
and attitude which Jesus always regarded 
as the real qualification for Christian lead- 
rship 

“If these, then, are the qualities of 
democratic leadership in days like ours, 
how can the Christian Association help 
to create them? 

“American universities are on the eve 
of a period of tremendously rapid change. 
In the past our Christian Associations 
have not been to any large extent forma 
tive and creative forces in university life. 
They have been not unjustly criticized as 
living in a corner, interested only in their 
own problems. In no large way have 
they influenced the educational policy or 
program of our universities. I am hope- 
ful that this shall no longer be true. An 
opportunity lies before us such as no 
student leaders have ever had, to build 
ourselves into the lives not only of indi- 
viduals, but of institutions. The univer- 
sities are going to change, and if you and 
l are big enough we can contribute to this 
chanye. 

“I would suggest three or four consid- 
erations which these opportunities indi- 
cate for the method of our work in the 
next few years. First of all, I want to 
express my deep conviction that the day 
of the ‘drive’ is over—at least the value 
of the ‘drive’ is henceforth likely to be 
limited. In our college communities 
we must come back to the kind of thing 
a university stands for. A university is 
not an educational drive. If the minds 
and temperaments of men could only be 
sufficiently prepared for the new age by 
the spectacular methods of a great pub- 
licity organization, how easy it would be! 
But we know it can’t be done that way 
in education, and we shall learn that it 


I mention one only. Miss Isabelle 
Grover is officially known as a teacher, 
but scores of graduates regard her as 
a wise counsellor and a friend of in- 
estimable worth. Few students get 
through McMinnville without lasting 
impressions from her warm, con- 
tagious, Christian life. She wants 
every student and graduate to go out 
committed irrevocably to the program 
of Christ, whatever their life work 
may be, and with this in mind she sees 
to it that they face these claims. 
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can’t be done in the training of Christian 
men and women. 

“A university takes men and women 
and puts them down for four years in a 
certain atmosphere, exposes them to per- 
sonalities, keeps them in contact with 
principles, facts and a spirit. In our 
Christian Associations we are going to 
have to come back to that same method, 
which is, after all, the fundamental genius 
of the Student Movement. If instead of 
concentrating on a brief week of high 
pressure we sit down with folks in an at 
mosphere, expose them to Christian prin- 
ciple and spirit, and to the people who in- 
carnate that principle and spirit, month 
after month, and year after year, then 
maybe we will have begun to train leaders 
That was Jesus’ method. 

“A second fundamental for the new age 
is to discard business fallacies in religion. 
Our age is hypnotized with business anal- 
ogies, and we have jumped to the con- 
clusion that this method will work in 
every phase of life. For example, we too 
often think efficiency is the most impor- 
tant thing to be sought after, whereas it 
is only a secondary criterion in the re- 
ligious world as in the domestic or the 
educational world. ; 

“Another fallacy is that religious enter- 
prises can be measured by statistical out 
put. . . . Statistics belong to standardized 
products, and religion deals with people 
who have it in them to become children of 
God, and who, like the children in any 
family, are all unlike. 

“Finally, what is our program to be? 

“IT am more and more skeptical about 
regarding our objective as a program 
The one objective that is adequate is 
the making of Christian men and women. 
If your program is simply a definite at- 
tempt to carry that out, all well. 

“A friend said to me recently, ‘I am fed 
up on organization phraseology. First you 
set up a program, then you iron it out, 
then you pray it through, and then you put 
it over.” I have been going back to Jesus 
of late to find what was his secret in work- 
ing with men and women. He did not 
care primarily about the formulation of a 
program, but He cared supremely about 
the making of men and women. If I 
sense what is our real task in the days 
ahead in the colleges, in the nation, it is 
that we must get our eyes fixed on this 
The next age is going to need supremely 
men and women who are Christian lead- 
ers. Keep your eyes and hearts on the 
women who are coming to you from th 
hand of God, and upon whom the next 
generation must depend, and if all your 
programs must go into the fire, make 
women whom Jesus Christ can use to 
make our world a Christian place.” 
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Missionary Interest Among School Boys 


N the last decade there has been a 

decided growth in missionary in 

terest im preparatory schools, 
brought about, so it seems to some of 
us, through the enthusiasm created 
by young men’s conferences, especially 
the Student Volunteer conventions, and 
by missionaries and volunteers, strong 
of limb, keen in mind, and manly in 
personality, who have spoken in our 
schools and coileges and at the various 
summer conferences. 

What little has been done at The Hill 
School in increasing the interest of the 
boys in home and foreign missions is 
due to the fact that it has been possible 
to obtain many stirring preachers and 
other fine men to speak to the boys of 
the Mission Bands at their monthly 
meetings. ; 

The first Mission Band was started 
ibout twenty five years ago and was 
formed to take the place of a Bible 
class tor about fifteen of the youngest 
boys in the school, held every Sunday 
afternoon. When it was decided to 
make Bible History one of the re- 
quired subjects in the curriculum of the 
school, voluntary Bible classes were 
started for the various forms, to be 
held each Sunday night, and it seemed 
best to have these taught by the differ- 
ent masters in the school. One teacher, 
who had had a Bible class for over 
ten years, decided to keep a little hold 
on the youngest boys by organizing a 
Mission Band. Its first president was 
later a medical missionary in China. 
In the first few years the sum of $40 
per annum was raised for a scholar- 
ship in Shantung College, China. 
(sradually as the membership increased 
the amount raised grew. Later these 
scholarships were exchanged for part 
of the salary of one of the alumni, a 
medical missionary in Persia, amount 
ing to $700 a year. The older mem- 
bers continued to belong and new young 
boys joined, until very soon only Sixth- 
Formers were officers in the Band. 
\fter a while the number outgrew the 
capacity of the room where the Band 
originally met and, rather than change 
its quarters, it was divided into two 
groups, a Senior Band, in which the 
three upper forms were eligible for 
membership, and a Junior Band, made 
up of the three lower forms. 

Each month the Band is addressed 
either by the minister who is to preach 
that day, or an alumnus back from col- 
lege, or some student volunteer, or a 
returned missionary. In all, six presi- 
dents of the Mission Band are in the 
foreign field or expect to be there in 
the course of a year or so. Such knowl- 
edge of great missionary centers 
through the more direct personal con- 
tact with the alumni should change the 
ndifference of many in other schools 

lso to enthusiastic cooperation. 

Some are still somewhat opposed 
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to what seems like red tape of As- 
sociation work in boys’ schools, and 
undoubtedly, there would be still great- 
er opposition to forming missionary 
societies. The whole question of hav- 
ing mission study classes depends 
largely upon whether a leader can be 
secured who is intelligent and inspir- 
ing. It was tried once at The Hill 
School, but with no success, owing to 
the unpopularity of the leader, and it 
would seem as if the main thing to be 
done in the schools is to develop a 
sympathetic attitude towards foreign 
missions and an interest in the men 
who are giving enthusiastic support to 
the missionary enterprise. As_ these 
fellows go into college they are more 
likely to be drawn into mission study 
classes, recognizing them as one of the 
many interests of college life. This 
will be especially true if the alumni can 
come back to the various schools and 
speak with enthusiastic interest of the 
mission study classes and the work they 
are doing in college. 

\n earnest effort is made to make 
the boys of the Mission Band under- 
stand the real significance of Christ’s 
command, “Ye shall be witnesses unto 
me both in Jerusalem and in all Judea 
and Samaria and unto the uttermost 
parts of the earth,” and each year they 
are told that the work of missions be- 
gins at Jerusalem, which, being inter- 
preted, means that in each one’s own 
heart and life there is an important 
field of missionary enterprise, where 
the good must seek to conquer the bad. 
Samaria means the town one happens 
to be in, and so the members are inter- 





ested in a club for the neglected boys 
of the town. Judea is any other field 
of work outside of one’s own town, 
which is brought to their notice. At 
present the school contributes to the 
Roosevelt Gymnasium connected with 
the Jacob Riis Settlement, and supports, 
with the help of school alumni, the 
gymnasium in the Spring Street Neigh 
borhood House in New York City. 
Help is given sometimes to Dr. Gren 
fell’s work and to Hampton Institute 
This, with the salary of the alumnus in 
Persia already mentioned, constitutes 
the help given towards witnessing for 
Christ “even unto the uttermost parts 
of the earth.” 

It has been a long, uphill fight, often 
in the very teeth of adverse criticism 
on the part of many influential boys 
and much indifference among some of 
the leading athletes in the school, but 
we are hoping now that, through the 
earnest consecration of those already 
in the field or pledged as Christ’s com 
missioners, a line has been started 
which shall go on, unbroken, in true 
succession through the unending gen- 
erations. 

To some of us it seems as if the 
greatest need, if we are to awaken a 
missionary interest in the schools ot 
our country, both public and private, is 
frequent visits of student volunteers, or 
returned missionaries, who will have 
permission from Head Masters to do 
what in past years the Y. M. C. A. 
workers have been doing, namely, get 
students together and interest them in 
the affairs of God’s kingdom in other 
countries than our own. 





THE VESPER HOUR AT THE KING'S MOUNTAIN CONFERENCE OF COLORED STUDENTS 








The Unusual Year 


O attempt to do business as usual 
can be commended in these days 

- when the physical, moral, and 
spiritual needs of the world are so 
mountain high. Men have seen one 
nation at a time collapse and disappear, 
but never in all history have we seen a 
great group of nations tottering on the 
very edge of ruin. 

The Christian world has literally 
been stabbed awake. The churches are 
undertaking great advance movements 
and uniting with each other to make 
their work effective. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, tested and tried during the awful 
days of war, is facing appeals from 
practically every nation of the globe. 
The boys and the young men of the 
world are literally shouting the Mace- 
donian call. 

In such a time the Student Depart 
ment of the Y. M. C. A. cannot be un 
concerned. It is part of the World's 
Student Christian Federation, practi 
cally the only world movement that has 
not been wholly shattered by the war. 
Its field comprises the most potential 
groups of men in the world. The Chris 
tian leadership of the future depends 
largely upon its service. What are its 
visions ? W hat does it propose to ck ? 
No one man can answer for the entire 
Movement, but surely three great tasks 
at least demand immediate attention. 

1. A fearless study of the life and 
teachings of Jesus that shall aim at 
nothing less than the incarnation of 
His life in the life of every man upon 
the campus and a thorough understand 
ing of His contribution to the 
industrial, and political needs « 
hour, 

This part of the year’s program is 
fundamental. Large numbers of group 
discussion leaders must be enlisted and 
carefuliy trained. Several strong fac 
ulty men upon every campus should 
master thoroughly the art of conduct- 
ing a Leaders’ Training Class. The 
active cooperation of pastors, student 
pastors, Y. M. C. A. secretaries must 
be secured and plans laid upon a scale 
adequate to reach the entire college. 

2. A deliberate attempt to establish 
the kingdom of God upon the college 
and university campus by winning 
large numbers of individual men to ac- 
cept Jesus as Lord. This includes all 
the Christian forces on the campus in 
a year-long effort to substitute for 
those college and university customs 
that have been blighting the faith and 
sapping the power of countless college 
men opportunities for campus and com- 
munity service that will attract and 
hold the interest of the ablest students. 

The service of the most effective 
church and Association evangelists 
should be made available, but far great- 
er use must be made of the quiet evan- 
gelistic appeal through the medium of 
the Sunday school, Bible class, and per- 
sonal interview. 

The ultimate victory upon the camp- 
us demands that we view the conquest 
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social, 
ft the 


of the individual as an essential means 
to the great end of establishing God’s 
kingdom in every fraternity, dormitory, 
and classroom. If my Lord is not hon- 
ored in the house where I live, I must 
either move or begin at once to. make 
Him Lord of all the house. There are 
many individual Christians in the 
United States, but until Jesus Christ is 
Lord of the United States no Christian 
man can rest. 

The results of evangelism conserved 
by the union of all Christians in a defi- 
nite, continued effort to make the col- 
lege campus Christian is vitally needed 
in this year of years. 

3. A thoroughgoing survey of world 
conditions so forcefully presented 
week after week as to challenge the 
ablest men upon ‘the campus to give 
their lives to definite Christian service 
and to give as well of their means in 
liberal fashion that the great undertak- 
ings of the Church may be adequately 
supported 

The war has brought the world to 
our very doors and under the terrific 
pressure of the common foe we have 
given life and substance lavishly. 

The signing of the armistice and the 
opening up of communication have 
made all the more apparent the ele- 
mental and spiritual needs of men. 

The work of reconstruction is no 
longer optional. The needs of men 
everywhere in all lands must be studied 
and the call for men and for money in- 
sistently made. No college man can 
be excused. The hope of the world 
depends in no small measure upon his 
How essential therefore that 
he be thoroughly informed of world 
conditions and led to volunteer for 
life-long service in the spirit of the 
men who fought and died upon the 
plains of Flanders. 

There are other important duties that 
confront the local Associations, but 
these three must not be neglected nor 
undertaken in any usual fashion. They 
are no child’s task. They demand the 
support of the finest talent upon our 
college and university faculties and the 
ablest Association leaders that our 
Movement can discover and enlist. 

Fortunately, the day of planning is 
now with us. The visions of great un- 
dertakings in church and state inspire 
us. The resources of Almighty God 
are at our disposal. Shall we not 
“launch out into the deep?” It will be 
an unusual year if with steadfast de- 
votion we set ourselves to these great 


undertakings. W. H. T 


response. 


Certain Fundamental 
Objectives 


HIS is a time of reorganization in 

every Association. As we get farther 
away from the war, it becomes clearer 
how much the regular Christian work 
in the colleges became disorganized. 
Last year most of the older student 
leaders were drawn away into war ser- 


vice. This year, through the operation 
of the S. A. T. C., the colleges were 
crowded with men of fledgling relig- 
ious experience. The military regime 
gave little time for service on cabinets 
and committees. The “Red Triangle 
Service,” indispensable as it was under 
military conditions, set certain prece- 
dents of paternalism which are the very 
antithesis of those of a normal student 
Association. 

Almost without exception the reports 
from all sections of the country tell o1 
plans of reorganization Which are 
worthy both of the past and the fu 
ture. Cabinets and advisory boards are 
being reconstituted and rejuvenated 
budgets for a full year ahead are being 
adopted. The outlook is for a very 
large enrolment in the colleges next 
fall and for the help of more graduat« 
secretaries than ever before. 

Certain fundamental and distinctive 
objectives which have in the past char 
acterized the unique contribution of th: 
Association should be preserved in 
every organization. It may be well to 
state briefly a few of these outstanding 
objectives: 


(1) To bring every student to fac 
for his character and his career the 
full claims of Jesus Christ as Saviour 
and Lord. 


2) To create a college conscicus- 
ness favorable to a vital and reasonalh! 
faith. 


(3) To recognize and utilize this col- 
lege consciousness in religion in a way 
not unlike its utilization in social life, 
athletics, etc. 


(4) To offer the fullest possible op- 
portunities for the expression of un- 
dergraduate initiative and control. 


(5) To make possible in the most 
effective manner the influence of al 
Christian students on all the non-Chris 
tian and indifferent students. 


(6) To afford a natural meeting 
place for all Christian faculty men of 
the college for religious work with all 
the students. 


(7) To reach most naturally and vi- 
tally our friends who come as students 
from other lands. 


(8) To afford the benefits which 
come from organic union with similar 
movements in other colleges through- 
out the country and with the World's 
Student Christian Federation. 


(9) To represent a thoroughly inter- 
denominational spirit. 


(10) To maintain the help of influ- 
ential Christian alumni who are mem- 
bers of the Church of Christ, through 
an advisory board, responsible to the 
students and loyal to the entire objec- 
tive of the Association. 


(11) To inspire men to give their 
whole lives to the preparation of the 
spirit of Jesus Christ in the solution of 
social problems and in the evangeliza- 
tion of the world. 

(12) To afford to Christian students 
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the distinctive training given by sum- 
mer conferences and other gatherings 
held each year. 

Each of these objectives is an inte- 
gral part of the Association, and cannot 
be omitted without seriously impairing 
the service it should render to its stu- 
dent body. 


Meeting of the Committee of 
Counsel 


HE Committee of Counsel, which was 

provided for by the last International 
Committee “to give counsel from time to 
time to the Student Department of the 
International Committee,” has just held 
its second meeting. It was well started 
once before—“then came the War.” One 
of its members, Arthur Savage of Prince- 
ton, lost his life in France. Only eight 
of the original committee were in this 
country when, in early March, the meet- 
ing was called. 

The chief matters now under considera- 
tion by the committee are the securing 
of representative delegations at the next 
convention, which comes November 20-23, 
and the proposal there of a well consid- 
ered plan for continuing and enlarging 
the scope of the Committee of Counsel 
itself. How to make a group function 
most helpfully in a country where, for 
geographic reasons, meetings of all mem 
bers are so difficult, is one of the problems 
yet to be settled. It would seem that the 
committee should in some way divide 
itself according to the districts created by 
the summer conferences, with an annual 
conference of the entire committee. 

The representatives of the committee 
also met with the Student Department 
Staff and Committee and participated 
most helpfully in the discussions. One of 
the chief matters thus considered was the 
revised policy of the Movement for re- 
cruiting, made ‘necessary by the coming 
peace and the consequent demands of the 
churches for workers. These discussions 
were also helped by the presence of F. M. 
Sheldon and Dr. Robert F. Kelly, presi- 
dent and executive secretary, respectively, 
of the Council of Church Boards of 
Education 2 


The Supreme Test 


N view of the extraordinary situation 

which confronts the world today, the 
most urgent task of the Student Associ- 
ation is to present the claims of Jesus 
Christ so wisely and from so many dif- 
ferent angles of human need that col- 
lege men in unprecendented numbers 
shall volunteer to give their entire lives 
to definite Christian service. 

The Student Association, like all 
other organizations, must be tested by 
its product. Given the same raw ma- 
terial, that Christian Association is 
most successful which turns out each 
year the largest number of men com- 
mitted for life to the so-called Christian 
callings. 

How many men in your college are 
now planning to enter some definite 
Christian calling either at home or 
abroad? The meeting of this great test 
well guarantees the meeting of all other 
tests adequately. 


News and Views 


The secretary at the University of 
South Dakota, C. E. Lyon, writes: 
“Two new men came 
ia into the leaders’ train- 
Training ing class last week 
Apostles and one leader has 
just turned over his 
group to an assistant leader and is going 
out in search of a new group.” What a 
contrast to the days when the student 
had to be kidnapped and tied fast to a 
class! Is this leader a rara avis or is 
there a reason? It will be noted that he 
was a member of what appears to be a 
live training class. He had made the 
discovery that, thanks to such a help, 
leading a Bible class was not a night- 
mare or a form of magic, but a perfect- 
ly logical, normal thing for a man who 
wanted to serve and was willing to ex- 
ercise his brain a little. The increas- 
ing emphasis upon the leaders’ train- 
ing class and the growing confidence 
in it based upon actual experience will 
naturally lead more men who have 
caught the vision to go out and gather 
together a congenial group for the 
study of the Bible. 


The common temptation nowadays 
is to “discuss” larger plans of recon- 
struction while the 

work at hand is over- 


The Night looked. There is a re- 
Cometh freshing tone to this 

report from one 
Southern university. “There are only 


nineteen non-professing Christians on 
our campus. Last week one of these 
took a stand for Christ. During this 
week we shall quietly try to win the 
others in a tactful sort of way.” No 
theory about this! Here is an Associ- 
ation with “its feet on the ground,” 
working on the fundamental platform 
of the Student Movement and expect- 
ing results during this week. How 
many Associations have their objective 
—their nineteen men—clearly before 
them, and a definite program for this 
week? 

Bulletin No. 4, showing the collec- 
tions in the Student Division of the 
United War Work 
Campaign for the 
Northeastern Depart- 
ment has come to 
hand, and shows the 
commendable figure of 85 per cent paid. 
It is expected to have 95 per cent paid 
at a very early date. Out of 205 in- 
stitutions, 109 report 100 per cent col- 
lection and of these 31 have paid over 
100 per cent of the pledged amount. 

In contrast with this is a report re- 
ceived from another department that 
only 58 per cent of these pledges have 
been paid. Our fathers had a phrase, 
“His word is as good as his bond,” 
which was used to characterize the 
man who regarded every promise as 
an obligation which must be met, re- 
gardless of the inconvenience or sac- 
rifice involved. Anything else would 
be a reflection upon his honor, which 
was unthinkable. We need more of 
this sort of honesty in our colleges. 


Pledging and 
Paying 


How many subscription cards signed by 
students at summer conferences still 
remain in the “unpaid” files of the 
Student Department! Many students 
subscribe with previous’ subscriptions 
still unpaid. This is true also of As- 
sociations. Can it be right to subscribe 
to any cause, however worthy, with 
other obligations outstanding, unless 
these are first taken into account? True, 
the present need compels one to do 
something. But is it honorable to make 
a promise without counting the cost 
and meeting that cost at the proper 
time? American students have, during 
the past four years, shown an increas- 
ing capacity for sacrifice and giving of 
money for Christ-like causes. As in- 
dividuals and Associations we need to 
parallel this with a keen sense of the 
moral question involved in being un- 
faithful to any promise, financial or 
otherwise. The Student Associations 
may well consider the importance of 
holding up before students the highest 
ideals of honesty and especially the 
application of this principle to such 
obligations as subscriptions to the 
United War Work Campaign. 


At the University of Tennessee three 
deans and several members of the fac- 
ulty, including the 
secretary of the As- 
sociation, invited 
three students each to 
a dinner meeting for 
the purpose of discussing the moral and 
religious problems of the University. 
One can see the dawning of a new day 
of better understanding and closer co 
operation between students and faculty, 
as well as of a more intelligent attack 
upon the evils and a greater apprecia- 
tion of the great constructive forces on 
the campus, in such collaboration. Stu- 
dents are learning that the faculty are 
genuinely interested in their welfare, 
and faculty men are realizing that the 
light the students can throw on college 
problems is often most illuminating. 


Get 
Together 


The present trend in American col- 
lege athletics is shown by two recent 


occurrences. A colo- 

; nel in the United 
Encouraging States Army, who is 
Signs a prominent universi- 


ty man, recently called 
“the gladiatorial system of athletics” 
the one colossal failure in American 
education. Spurred by the fact that one 
in four of the college men were found 
unfit for military service, the War De- 
partment has been collecting data con- 
cerning physical training in colleges. 
Of 106 institutions thus far reported. 
including a few essentially military 
schools, 85 now make physical training 
compulsory for one or more years, and 
49 give academic credit for physical 
training. It is significant that 16 of 
the 85 volunteered the information that 
they have adopted this plan as a result 
of the experience of the last twoyears. 
The future for sound physical training 
in American colleges is very bright. 
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A Student's Note Book 


Pp \PERS from India give interesting 
reports of Sherwood Eddy’s tour of 
evangelism. One gives an account of 
the convention in Travancore, where a 
body of Christians, now numbering 
members, dates its unbroken 

history from the Fourth Century, A. D. 
Imagine a structure of bam- 
100 poles and palm leaves with 30,000 
men and women gathered in its shade 


800.000 


lar 
laTge 


ind clad in white flowing garments, 
singing “Jesus is Calling, is Tenderly 
Calling Today,” before Dr. Eddy ad- 


lresses them on personal evangelism. 
This is probably the largest Christian 
gathering in the world. I was interest- 
to find that Professor W. 3 Hutch- 

f Oberlin College, who is one of 

he Eddy a speaker at this 


mnvention. 


party, Was 


leaves Cornell 


to have charge 


[Dy \lbert H Sharp 
ear to go to Yale 
of general athletics at the 


University. 
i his appointment 


is of more than usual 


interest not only to those who are 
greatly concerned about the athletic 
life of American universities, but also 


who ar 


to those concerned about their 
moral welfare. During his stay at Cor- 
nell, Dr. Sharpe has been a member of 
he Advisory Board of the Christian 
\ssociation and has taken an active in 
terest m the Association program. Two 
years ago he had charge of athletics at 
the Eagles Mere Conference 


* * * 


Frank Olmstead, until recently state 
student secretary of Michigan, has been 
cited “for constant devotion under fire 
in the north of Russia.” 


* « . 


he student movement has special in 
terest in the appointment of President 
Henry Churchill King of Oberlin, as 
one of the representatives of the 


United States to study for the Peace 


Conference the situation in Syria 
* * * 
W. Rose, whose recent statement 
ibout student conditions in the Balkan 
States, is reviewed in this number, was 


interned in Austria during the war 
Mr. Rose was formerly a member of 
he Association Movement in 


ind later a Rhodes scholar. 


Canada 

His friends 

will be glad to know he is to spe nd sev 

eral weeks in this country and it is 

hope d he can be at one of the summer 
nferences 


* * * 


We have all 


known of “Dwight 
H ill,” the 


home of the University Y. 
M. C. A. at Yale. On account of the 
need of the university taking over the 
ground on which Dwight Hall stands, 
the Y. M. C. A. will next year be 
oused in what has been called the Old 
Library. This change of location has 
ven made a text for a live discussion 
in the Yale Alumni Weekly and has 
given opportunity to the Association 
leaders to restudy the distinctive place 
which a student Christian movement 
has within the life of the university. 
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LLOYD C, DOUGLAS 


The Douglas Meetings at 
Vanderbilt 


meetings for the considera- 
religious subjects and their 
relation to college students were held at 
Vanderbilt University recently The 
speaker for the occasion was Lloyd ¢ 
Douglas, of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Students of former years will not for- 
get the visits of Brockman, Weatherford, 
and Robins. Their earnest spiritual mes- 
sages elevated the entire moral tone of 
university life, and called many men into 
the higher life of Christian service. Van- 
derbilt men in large numbers heard Mr. 
Douglas each day. He talked with them 
in a sincere and intimate way on the vital 
questions of religion and their bearings on 
the potential leaders of society 

The subject of the first lecture was 
“The Select” and in this lecture the 
speaker showed both the truth and the 
fallacy involved in the general assumption 
that college men are potential leaders. 
Following out in a critical and interpreta- 
tive manner the general idea of leader- 
races, Mr. Douglas closed his lecture with 
a unique and powerful appeal to college 
men to accept the mastership of Jesus. 
Mr. Douglas then gave his own definition 
of that challenge in the form of a personal 
creed, briefly and clearly stated, mean 
while asking the students each to write it 
down in whole or in part, according to the 
measure of his own decision 

One of the outstanding features of the 
meetings was the unusually keen interest 
manifested throughout by upper classmen 
and members of the University faculty 
This interest was due not only to the 
unusually thoughtful character of the lec- 
tures themselves, but also to the unique, 
vital, and scholarly style of the speaker. 

The following quotation from the edi- 
torial column of the Vanderbilt Hustler 
is representative of student opinion: 

“His sincere, intimate talks on religion 
were of just the type to appeal to college 
students. That Mr. Douglas understands 
college men, their lives and problems is 
evident from his lectures. Each one had 
a punch, something that drove home into 
the minds of those who heard him that 
here was a man who thought their 
thouchts The bringing of Mr. Douglas 
to Vanderbilt by the Y. M. C. A. was a 
happy idea and to that organization the 
students owe a debt of gratitude.” 


YPECIAI 
b tion ot 


New Athletic Spirit in the South 


HE Physical Work Secretary of the 
Southeastern Department, R. C. Cub 

bon, recently presented his views of mass 
athletics at a meeting of the Southern In 
tercollegiate Athletic Association Conven 
tion recently held at New Orleans. Since 
then he has been requested to launch an 
active campaign among the southern edu 
cational institutions to promote mass ath 
letics. His object is to get the entire student 
body, both girls and boys, actively engaged 
in some form of athletics. This is a goal 
that athletic leaders have been striving to 
reach for the last quarter of a century 
with a more or less degree of success. 

The plan proposed is to have a schedule 
30 that the entire student body can par 
ticipate in the events at the same time 
This is done by having several directors 
and having several events going o1 
simultaneously. The men are divided up 
into separate small teams, the teams being 
composed of men of comparatively equal 
ability. The contests then are between 
teams, but instead of choosing the winners 
and deciding in favor of the team having 
the most ace players, the decision is based 
upon the performance of the whole group 

This new scheme in athletics is to be 
tried out in a grand mass athletic meet t 
be held about May 15th at Atlanta, Ga 
The contest is open to all colleges and 
universities of the South, and the terms 
of participation are that at least fifty per 
cent of the enrolled students shall off 
cially take active part in mass athletic 
and of these sixty per cent must qualif 
as candidates for entrance into the inter 
collegiate meet. Then at the contest o1 
May 15th each college is to be judged o1 
the percentage basis. ‘This gives the in 
stitution having a small enrolment equal 
advantages with the larger institutions 
Already five institutions have expressed 
their willingness to participate. 


Enlargement of Student Volun- 
teer Committee 
Executive 


Ar the last meeting of the 

‘X Committee of the Student Volunteer 
Movement it was decided to enlarge the 
committee to include thirty-two members 
There will be four classes of members, as 
follows: 

Class I. Fifteen student volunteers se 
lected from colleges and _ professional 
schools and from among those awaiting 
appointment. Three of these to be from 
Canada. The terms of one-third to ex 
pire each year. These members will be 
nominated by the Volunteer Unions i 
different sections of the country. 

Class II. The four senior secretaries 
or other members of the secretarial staffs 

one from each—of the following: The 
Student Y. M. C. A. of the United States. 
the Student Y. W. C. A. of the United 
States, the Student Y. M. C. A. of Canada, 
the Student Y. W. C. A. of Canada. The 
terms of one-half of the members of 
this class to expire each year 

Class III. Five representatives from 
the Foreign Mission Boards of the United 
States and Canada—one being from Can 
ada. The terms of one-half of the mem 
bers from the United States to expire 
each year, and the term of the Canadian 
member every other year. 

Class 1V. Eight 
preferably student 
ing from Canada. 
of the members of 
each year. 

This new Committee will assemble for 
its first meeting, May 17 and 18 


members at large, 
volunteers—one be 
The terms of one-half 
this class to expire 
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Summer Service Group in New 


York City 


PLAN of unique interest to college 

men will be carried out this summer 
in New York City under the auspices of 
the Student Department of the Interna- 
tional Committee. Fifty or more picked 
men from next year’s juniors and seniors, 
and a few outgoing seniors, will be given 
opportunity for special study and service 
from June 30 to August 30. They will be 
roomed and boarded in church neighbor- 
hood houses, settlements, and Y. M. C. 
A.’s in return for service rendered, and 
will meet together for discussion and 
study of social questions and Christian 
answers on Monday and Wednesday tore- 
noons of each week. Speakers of note, 
leading social workers, writers, and stu- 
dents of social problems will address the 
group. Forum hours and discussional 
periods will be held. Trips will be taken 
each Monday afternoon to see the work 
of social, religious, industrial and govern- 
mental agencies. Field executive secre- 
taries of the Student Department will 
pass upon all candidates from their re- 
spective territories and applications for 
membership should be made to them 
through local and State student secre- 
taries. The group will be under the 
direction of R. H. Edwards, who was in 
charge of similar groups in New York in 
1916 and 1917. Mr. Edwards has just 
completed two years of service with the 
War Work Council as Activities Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Eastern Department. 


Student Volunteer Unions 


HERE are now forty-one Student Vol- 

unteer Unions in the United States and 
Canada. The Unions are not, as is 
sometimes supposed, unions of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Bands within a given area, 
but unions of the Student Volunteers 
who are within that area, whether or not 
they are now students in any institution. 

Within the college year now closing 
conferences have been held by thirty 
Unions with a total attendance of about 
4,000 delegates. Their object has been to 
develop a sense of solidarity among the 
Volunteers, to refresh and deepen their 
life purpose, to bring the claims of the 
mission world as a field for life service 
before the delegates who are not Volun- 
teers, and to counsel together on the most 
effective methods of building up an in- 
telligent and vigorous missionary interest 
in the various institutions represented. 


As They Do in Wyoming 


6 VERYBODY get your seats; we are 

going to start the meeting. We will 
sing two verses of ‘Onward Christian Sol- 
diers’ and then Harry Penland and Chick 
Green are going to put on their gloves. 
\fter the match is over Chuck Rutledge 
will lead us in prayer.” 

After these preliminaries were over the 
leader announced: “We are having a real 
religious talk by a red-blooded man to- 
night on some worth-while subject.” 

Small wonder that the weekly meetings 
at the University of Wyoming are con- 
spicuous for the lack of empty seats 
There is no pose and little conventionality, 
but the interest is thoroughly real and the 
program cuts deep. 

At a recent meeting of the Advisory 
Board the president of the University 
took the lead in formulating the financial 
policy which will make possible the reten- 
tion of a full-time secretary during the 
coming college year 

B. M. CHERRINGTON. 








THE COLBY DELEGATION, 1918 


How One Large Delegation 
Was Secured 


HE largest delegation at Northfield! 

This was the proud record of Colby 
College at the Student Conference last 
summer. With a student body of less 
than two hundred men, with many of the 
students in all kinds of Government ser- 
vice, Colby had a larger delegation than 
Harvard or Yale. One-tenth of the num- 
ber of men registered at the college com- 
posed what was the largest number that 
Colby had ever sent to Northfield. Be- 
sides the students, two members of the 
faculty attended a part of the Confer- 
ence, and one member of the board of 
trustees was present during the whole 
of it. 

Two years before, the Colby delegation 
consisted of twelve men, but up to that 
time the delegations had varied from two 
to five, for most of the students of this 
Maine college “work their way” in sum- 
mer. . Besides, the college is located nearly 
three hundred miles from Northfield, and 
to many of the students who were born 
in Maine and have never been out of the 
state this seems a long way to go. With 
this college, like all other colleges, more 
or less broken up on account of the War, 
how were we able to secure this large 
delegation ? 

As I look back it seems to me that there 
were three principal reasons. First was 
the keen interest on the part of the stu- 
dent body, which was due somewhat to 
the enthusiastic account of Northfield 
brought back by the twelve men who had 
been there two years before. These for- 
mer delegates made the whole student 
body realize that ten days at Northfield 
should be a part of every man’s liberal 
education. This interest among the stu- 
dents was further stimulated by a stereop- 
ticon lecture for the “Northfield Fund” 
given by one of the professors who had 
spent a year as a Y. M. C, A. secretary 
among the prisoners of war in France. 
Most of the slides shown were from 
pictures he took among the prisoners of 
war, but he included a few slides to give 
the audience an idea of Northfield and 
the Student Conference there. More than 
twenty-five students helped to sell the 
tickets for this lecture and as a result it 
formed one of the principal topics of con- 


versation for a week, for practically every 
house in the city was canvassed. Indeed, 
such was the interest among the students 
that if we had wished, instead of a tenth 
of the student body, we could have easily 
found twice as many willing to go. 

The second reason which might be men- 
tioned is the keen interest shown by the 
townspeople, especially the business men. 
In order to have a successful Northfield 
delegation it is necessary to have a fund 
large enough to cover in whole, or in part, 
the expenses of the men who cannot 
otherwise afford to go. And in supple- 
menting the fund raised by the “North- 
field Lecture” the business men of the 
community were most generous. One of 
them, after giving us fifty dollars, said we 
could come to him for as much more as 
we needed. Others responded with the 
same kindly spirit, and they seemed to 
regard it a privilege to give these under- 
graduates this opportunity which would 
have meant so much to them had it been 
available in their own student days. 

The third reason which made the task 
of securing this delegation easy was the 
enthusiastic support of the President of 
the College and of a half dozen of the 
professors, together with “Jeff” Smith, 
the enthusiastic State Y. M. C. A. Secre- 
tary, who is known as a friend by every 
boy in the state of Maine. With such co 
operation there was no difficulty in mak- 
ing the students and business men feel 
that a trip to Northfield was a great in- 
vestment. 

Ten years ago, as President of the 
Christian Association here at Brown Uni- 
versity, I was asked to speak at the Presi- 
dents’ Conference on “How to Get Men 
to Go to Northfield,” and I emphasized 
then, as I would now, that the one essen- 
tial thing is to create an interest which 
will result in a “Northfield Fund.” From 
my experience while on the faculty of 
Colby College I am convinced that the 
business men of any community are will- 
ing to contribute generously to such a 
fund if the matter is properly presented 
to them. Those of us who have had the 
privilege of going to Northfield and of 
enjoying sacred hours on “Round Top” 
should be glad to do everything in our 
power that others may have the same 
visions of life and service. 

CLARENCE RICHARD JOHNSON. 
3rown University. 
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A Five Hour Campaign 


N Sunday, March 9th, the Association 

at Washington and Lee voted to ask 
the Student Body Executive Committee to 
promote a financial campaign as Wash- 
ington and Lee’s portion of the World 
Fellowship Fund and offered its organiza- 
tion through which such a campaign could 
be promoted. This request having been 
granted, a committee was appointed to 
bring to the cabinet recommendations for 
goal, and beneficiary. This 


tine, com- 
mittee gave careful consideration to all 
the circumstances involved and their re 


port as adopted in toto was to put on a 

1e-day campaign on April 7th for $1,000 
to be given to Canton Christian College. 
Many questions arose for this committee's 
consideration, only the chief of which are 
noted here. Eighteen Washington and 
Lee alumni are doing valiant service in 
the mission field of China and have 
formed a live alumni chapter of our in- 
stitution. Three of these alumni, two 
Americans and one Chinese, are serving 
on the faculty of Canton Christian Col 
lege, so that natural bonds are strong and 
it is believed that this field once entered 
will have a permanent interest for Wash 
ington and Lee students. 


The whole proposition having been 
favorably ceaatonl by the student govern- 


ment, eight students and one faculty man 
were requested to serve as _ captains. 
With the assistance of the central cam- 


paign committee, each selected and invited 


four other men to act on his team as 
solicitors, with the understanding that 
they were to give only one evening to 


soliciting. These captains and their teams 
met together for an hour and a half the 
evening before the day of the campaign 
and there, in addition to being given talk- 
ing points and methods to be used, were 
allowed to select the names of those men 
with whom they each had the greatest 
natural contact. These forty-five workers 
are the men who were responsible for the 
success of the campaign, forty students 
and five professors. 


Major A. H. Woods, W. & L., ’93, ad- 
dressed the student body for an hour 
Monday morning on China and Canton 


Christian College’s part in 
ment, as he came to 
connection there 
seven o'clock 


its develop- 
know it by official 
for nearly a decade. At 
supper was served to the 
fifty workers and a few short inspira- 
tional talks were given. The workers 
were then solicited by teams for their sub- 
scriptions, on the principle that everyone 


must give to a cause himself before he 
asks another to give. Two “special 
orders” were given: first, close the pros- 


pect for cash where possible, and, second, 
see every man on the list on that night 
and report back to campaign headquarters 
by midnight. Great work was done. 
Every worker reported back before mid- 
night, with the result that $817.00, only 
$85.00 of which were future promises to 
pay, was reported as the total of 225 sub- 
scriptions. This total has since been in- 
creased to $875.00, and a few men have 
agreed to make a second subscription in 
consideration of the full thousand being 
raised. Such spirit as this cannot be de- 
feated and Washington and Lee fully 
expects to complete her task. Many forms 
of publicity, such as pictures of the col- 


lege, posters, and articles in the college 
paper, were used. But the thing which 
made the campaign a success was the 


growing spirit of world citizenship which 
pointing college men to the world out 
beyond their own campus. 
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A POSTER FROM:THE BULLETIN BOARD AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA, TO 
INTEREST IN THE THREE-CORNERED WORLD FELLOWSHIP FUND CONTEST 


Some Phases of World Fellowship 


Andover Academy has an 


interesting 


plan to arouse students to the importance 
\ 


series of chapel addresses will be led by 


ot 
posepe 


ed Robert E. 


Joard. 
trated lecture on 
Democracy,” 
used in 
months. 
been 
interesting 


world thinking and world living. 


Robbins, of the Baptist Board, 


Ralph Harlow, of the American Board. 


Speer , of the 


been so 
the past 


which has 
the colleges 
prepared to give publicity to 
undertaking. 


Presbyterian 
The series will close with an illus- 
“Christianity and World 
widely 

three 
Special blotters and posters have 
this 
Dumont Clarke, 


formerly of Princeton, continues to act as 
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seoennensneennvenneunne 


sereeenneennie 


Once there 
A man 
Who didn’t know that there 


was 


Was more to the world than just 
His home 

And 

Didn't care He 

Was not 

INTERNATIONAL. 

Thanks to someone, all people 


Are not so 


Narrow. We know that 
America is the 

Place, but 

We know also that America owes 


Its discovery to a 

Man from the 

Near East If Columbus had 
Not been Internationally-minded 
He might not 


Have cared whether 
America was discovered. 
You might not 


Care either, BUT if you are 

The man Clemson thinks you are 
You do care 

Suppose that France had not 
Cared about the 


Independence of the United States 
And that the United States 

Had not cared about the 

Rights of France 

And the 

Liberation of Alsace-Lorraine. 
Suppose Belgium had accepted the 
Terms of Germany 

And had offered no opposition to the 
Hun. That would not have been 
INTERNATIONAL. 

But France did care 

And the United States did care 

And Belgium cared. 

They were 
Right. 
ROUMANIA 
Asks us to be 
INTERNATIONAL 


asks us to care; 


and to help her 


Do the right thing. She 
Must have help. Will you refuse to 


INTERNATIONAL 
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\ CLEMSON POSTER. 
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special director of the voluntary religious 
work of the Academy. 

About two hundred essays in the con- 
test on “The Significance of the Foreign 
Missionary Enterprise in Making a New 
World” were received before the contest 
closed on April 15th. At the meeting of 
the judges, held April 15th, plans were 
made for reading and judging this large 
number of essays. It is hoped to complete 
the 'task so that a final decision can be 
rendered not later than May 25th. 

In New York State every Association 
but two, outside of New York City where 
the effort is postponed until fall, has 
given to the Fellowship Fund. One of 
these is making definite | song for a cam- 
paign in the fall, and the other is also 
pledged to some missionary undertaking 
next year. 

Previous to this year the largest gift 
from Albright College to missions was 
$25.00. This year they have given $350.00 
to a preparatory school in China. 

At Gettysburg College, Pennsylvania, a 
model campaign was carried out. Firsta 
committee was chosen and careful publici 
ty arranged, including a special pamphlet 
telling of the object chosen—Guntur Col- 
lege. This was followed by a general 
mass meeting. Then just before the can- 
vass the cabinet met and pledged over 
$100.00 themselves. As a result $612.50 
was raised, which is four times any 
vious gift to missions. 

Thirty-two thousand dollars is the ag- 
gregate of the goals already taken by the 
men’s colleges and coeducational institu- 
tions of Pennsylvania. 

“The International 


pre 


Committee” is the 
name of the Publicity Committee at Clem- 
son College in the undertaking to raise 
$3,000 for work in Roumania. One of their 
first announcements was: “On March 23rd 
Clemson becomes international.”” A com- 
mittee of literary men and cartoonists 
provided new publicity for the college bul- 
letin boards each day and a set of cartoons 
and word slides was prepared for use in 
the movies. The last report was that 
2,000 was already pledged. 

The cabinet at the University of Wash- 
ington has voted to recommend a Fellow- 
ship Fund of $2,500 in the next year’s bud- 
get. The campaign to raise this fund will 
be conducted this term. 


The Maryville College Association is rais- 
ing a mission fund for industrial work in 
Africa, which is conducted by an alumnus 
of the college. 


At Juniata College, Pennsylvania, the 200 
students have given $1,060 as their World 
Fellowship Fund. This is $460 more than 
their goal. ‘‘There is a reason.’ Inquiry 
shows 100 per cent. of the student body 
studying missions, and thirty in the Volun- 
teer Band, 
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Notes From the Field 


It is an encouraging and impressive fact 
that in the Red Triangle work in Siberia, 
secretaries of five distinct nationalities 
have worked in close cooperation serving 
the soldiers of eleven nationalities; namely, 
Japanese, American, British, Russian, 
Chinese, Czechs, French, Italian, Polish, 
Roumanian and Serbian. 


University of Pennsylvania reports 500 in 
World Forums. 


At Cornell University, a Six Weeks 
Course in Modern Missions” has a good 
attendance meeting in eight sections 


At Yale 600 men are enrolled in group 
discussion classes under twenty-five lead- 
ers, who meet regularly in a training class. 


He was a student at the University of 
California. It was one of his ambitions to 
ioin the Chinese delegation to the recent 
Asilomar Conference. At the last moment 
serious trouble with his teeth prevented his 
going His brother, also a student and not 
a Christian, joined the delegation and came 
back a Christian. 

Meanwhile the teeth continued to trouble 
him, until finally the dentist pulled the 
three of them at one sitting, with unex- 
pectedly serious results. The flow of blood 
could not be checked In three days he 
had lost ten cupfuls of blood and was very 
weak. He was taken to the hospital for 
treatment without relief. A consultation of 
the university physicians was called, and 
the verdict was that transfusion of blood 
must be performed at once. Here it was 
that the spirit of Asilomar made itself felt. 
When the facts became known, not only 
did everyone of the Chinese delegates offer 
their blood, but American delegates as well. 
It was not long before blood of the right 
grouping was found and a transfusion 
saved the life of the Chinese student. 


At the University of Kentucky the wives 
of the members of the faculty are at home 
to the students and friends in the Y. M. 
Cc. A. rooms every Wednesday afternoon. 


At Davidson College, North Carolina, 
eighteen student leaders conduct mission 
Sunday schools, reaching 300 people. 


At Alabama Polytechnic Institute the 
Association secured a double sextette from 
Tuskegee College who gave a concert be- 
fore the entire,college community. This 
troup was given the most cordial reception 
possible and rendered an inspiring program. 


After a recent visit of a week at the 
University of California, Dr. James A. 
Francis of Los Angeles said that this visit 
was perhaps the most fruitful of any of his 
many visits to North American universities. 
Between 300 and 400 men came to the four 
evening addresses given in Stiles Hall, the 
Association building. Following the brief 
address, questions were asked and testi- 
mony given as to the power of Christianity 
in men’s lives. Leland Stanford University 
has arranged with Dr. Francis to spend a 
week there in May. 


At the Kansas Presidents’ Conference a 
minimum goal of 200 men for Estes Park 
was adopted. It was also decided to have 
a state-wide gathering of students early in 
the fall. It is hoped that 1,000 or 1,200 men 
can be brought together for this convention, 
immediately following which the student 
Associations of the state will concentrate 
upon the fall program of Association work. 


Hope College, Michigan, is raising money 
for Hope School in India. 


In March the Employment Secretary at 
the University of Michigan filled 199 jobs 
with student help. 


The Association at Grove City College, 
Pennsylvania, conducts the Sunday school 
at “George Junior Republic,” located near- 
by. 


At Trinity College, North Carolina, the 
President, the Dean, and two faculty mem- 
bers meet groups of students once a week 
for religious discussion. There are six men 
and two women at this college preparing 
for foreign service. 


Good Ideas 


A deputation team consisting of five men 
from the University of Georgia visited 
Piedmont, a small college in the state, and 
conducted five religious meetings and one 
athletic carnival. Each member of the team 
spoke several times. The citizens of the 
town, as well as from the college commu- 
nity, attended these meetings, resulting in 
the reorganization of the student Associa- 
tion, the instruction of the newly elected 
officers, and a general rejuvenation of the 
Christian spirit in the college. 


At the Michigan Officers’ Training Con- 
ference the faculty and students of Albion 
College, who entertained the Conference, 
gave a reception which instead of being 
the “cut and dried’’ sort was a real part 
of the Conference. It was an actual dem- 
onstration of the type of entertainment 
which might be imitated by the delegates 
in their own institutions. It was in charge 
of an expert in social activities, who dis- 
cussed the ‘‘why”’ and ‘‘wherefore’’ of the 
new type of evening entertainment given. 


At the University of Tennessee, 12 to 15 
professors met at lunch, each professor 
bringing with him three students as their 
guests. This was decided upon by the 
faculty in conference with the general sec- 
retary, and the purpose of the meeting was 
to discuss frankly and sincerely the moral 
and religious situation at the university. 


Four men from the University of Michi- 
gan participated in the Older Boys’ Con- 
ference of Clinton County. They super- 
vised the athletic meet, and contributed 
largely to the leadership of the conference. 
Here is a good suggestion for a develop- 
ment of deputation work. 


Students of the World 


Writing in ‘‘The Student Movement,”’ the 
magazine of the British Student Movement, 
J. W. Rose, Federation secretary in Central 
Europe, describes the unique _ situation 
which has developed in the schools and 
colleges of the Slavs in Central Europe. 
The educational system which Germany 
had spread throughout that territory and 
had made supreme throughout Europe east 
of the Rhine, collapsed during the war. 
Hated from the start because of its foreign 
origin, the Slavs seized the opportunity 
created by the war for freeing themselves 
from the whole system. The result has 
been both surprising and at the same time 
serious. Furthermore, there were but three 
Slav universities in Central Europe—at 
Prague, Krakow, and Lemburg—with but 
one or two other modest beginnings. This 
number, of course, was hopelessly inade- 
quate. The aim of education in the lands 
ruled by Austria-Hungry never had been 
the creation of intelligent peoples, but only 
the preparation of a sufficient number for 
the service of the Bureaucracy. From the 
standpoint of the Hapsburgs nothing could 
be more undesirable than to have high 
schools and universities turning out more 
educated men and women than could be 
absorbed in their own governmental ma- 
chinery. 

The year 1919 finds not three but thirteen 
universities in these lands, without includ- 
ing schools of practical science, engineer- 
ing, or agriculture. A moment’s meditation 
upon this startling fact should arouse the 
sympathetic interest of the Christian edu- 
ecators of America and especially the men 
and women who are preparing themselves 
for a life work in the field of education. 
Where are these thirteen universities to 
get their faculties? Who is to stand before 
the youth of these young institutions at a 
time when their peoples are as never be- 
fore aglow with new hope and with the 
certainty of a brighter future? How shall 
the best ideals of European and American 
civilization he interpreted to them? Shall 
they have literature, philosophy, and politi- 
cal ideals taught with a Christian view- 
point, or with atheistic or agnostic em- 
phasis? 

The lectures given in Krakow in English 
literature in the year 1917 were attended 
by three times as many listeners as two 
years before. In the high schools where 


$ 


until now English has scarcely been taught 
at all, it will at once be made obligatory 
as German was before. Still greater pos- 
sibilities are opening in the commercial 
schools and business colleges. No longer 
will the ambitious youth be told that Ger- 
man will be the future world language and 
that the gymnasium and university present 
the only way to a career. They are look- 
ing in the direction of practical things such 
as business and farming, and will crowd 
into the commercial schools and colleges 
of engineering and agriculture, and they all 
want to learn English. 

What does this mean to us in America? 
Those who remember at all the way in 
which our Student Movement met the in- 
vitation which came to Dr. Mott to supply 
Japan with teachers of English when she 
made English compulsory in her high 
schools twenty years ago will mark the 
similarity of the situation now developing 
in Eastern Europe. The results of the work 
of the Christian college men and women who 
went to Japan to teach English are seen 
in the large proportion of educated Japanese 
now members of the Christian Church in 
that country. What might not be the 
contribution of a similar group of men and 
women with the highest Christian ideals 
could the way but be opened for them to 
put their lives alongside the young men 
and women of these new born nations! 
The foundations laid in the character of the 
youth of these nations during the next few 
years will largely determine not only the 
character of their own nations but the 
stability of the structure of the League of 
Nations, of which they are unescapably a 
part. The definite suggestion of Mr. Rose 
is that a commission be established, includ- 
ing such men as Seton-Watson in England 
and R. P. Wilder in America, to study the 
field and interest the men and women of 
England and America who alone can meet 
it. 

Another suggestion is that promising 
youths from these lands be brought to our 
best schools and colleges for a term of 
years to prepare themselves for serving 
their own nations. This suggestion in no 
way interferes with the other, and both 
should preferably be carried out simultane- 
ously. It is interesting to learn that the 
Czechs of Bohemia are able to assist in this 
task, but the area is too great to be culti- 
vated without the substantial help of Eng- 
land and America. Shall we not also as- 
sure the Federation that they may count 
upon our help in a large measure? 


Who’s Who in This Issue 


George Stewart, Jr., has returned to Yale 
as Secretary of the Association after 
service in the army. He is best known 
as joint author with Henry B. Wright of 
the helpful book “‘The Practice of Friend- 
ship.”’ 

Mrs. John Meigs is known to all friends 
of American preparatory schools as the 
life partner of the founder of The Hill 
School. 

Gale Seaman, Secretary of the Student 
Department on the Pacific Coast, is a 
worthy champion of the West. 

Frederick E. Wolf is General Secretary of 
the University of Wisconsin Association. 

Kenneth S. Latourette is Professor of His- 
tory and Chaplain at Denison University. 

Lloyd C. Douglas, a pastor at Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan, was formerly General Sec- 
retary of the Student Association at the 
University of Illinois. 

Professor Clarence R. Johnson has returned 
to the faculty of his Alma Mater after a 
term of helpful service on Red Triangle 

service overseas, 

B. M. Cherrington was General Secretary 
of the University of California Associa - 
tion for several years before entering war 
work. He is now assisting in the super- 
vision of the Student Work in the West- 
ern Department. 


The “‘Intercollegian,” 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, is edited by the following 
Committee of the Student Department: 
John L. Bjelke, A. J. Elliott, Frederick M. 
Harris, Earl H. Kelsey, K. S. Latourette 
J. Lovell Murray, and David R Porter. 
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Wedding Clothes 


By LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 


4 ie prince was about to be married. His 
father, the king, planned a banquet in honor 
of the nuptials. Only the blue-blooded and full- 
pedigreed were invited. They sent regrets. The 
king was enraged. He told his servants to go 
out and bring in anybody and everybody. The 
servants brought them. 

Some came because they were curious to see 
the king’s palace; some to eat; some to drink; 
some to be able to boast later that they had been 
there; some to follow the crowd. None of them 
felicitated the prince or inquired for the bride 
or cared a whoopteree for the wedding. 

Robes were provided at the door to cover the 
guests’ rags and patches, on the theory that if 
you can’t have interior respectability, you'd better 
try to rub some of it on the outside. One un- 
kempt fellow said, “I'll not wear their togs. They 
can take me just as | am, or throw me out!” 
So, they threw him out. It may have been a 
trivial reason for expulsion; but, out he went. 

The man who told this fable added, “Many are 
called, but few are chosen.” 

\ long time ago, men were born into the King- 
dom of Larger Opportunity. Then, so many of 
the pedigreed fell down on their jobs that the 
K. of L. O. was thrown open to the general 
public. They began coming, from all quarters, 
to attend the feast of wisdom provided by our 
institutions of higher learning. 

Some came because it was their parents’ wish; 
some because they had finished High School—and 
what else was there to do—some to participate 
in the sports and games; some to enjoy the fun 
and frolic of student life; some to follow the 
crowd. They are still coming. Many are called. 
but few are chosen. The majority are pitched 
out of the K. of L. O. as soon as they enter,— 
sometimes for trivial reasons. 

One man is rejected from the K. of L. O. be- 
cause he doesn’t know how to speak his own 
language. Some people know five languages; he 


doesn't know any. The vernacular has always 
served his purpose. Says he, “‘I done it’ is just 
as good as ‘I did it,’ haint it, so long as I really 
went and done it?” Then, the day comes when 
the Big Man, who has it all to say whether our 
young hero gets his chance in the K. of L. O., 
hears him talk, passes him up as either too stupid 
to have noticed the difference between his un- 
couth speech and'the language of cultured men, 
or too lazy to have mended his slovenly talk, or 
too indifferent to care. Anyway, out he goes. 
Oh, not to perish utterly; just to become a sec- 
ond-rater, holding the light, and grinding the 
knives, and washing the dishes, and collecting 
the data for some other fellow who hasn’t half 
his morals but twice his manners. 

Another is thrown out because he doesn’t know 
how to eat; thinks a knife will do, so long as he 
is careful not to cut his face. Another is thrown 
out because he is so beastly ungracious. Another 
is thrown out because, when he shakes hands, 
he offers a flabby, flaccid pudding to the Big Man 
who, having shaken it and put it aside, says, 
“He will not do. It’s his hand. There’s no bling 
in him!” And, all the time, the bling may be in 
him—only one wouldn’t suspect it by shaking the 
dead fish attached to his wrist. 

The pity of it all is that every year men grad- 
uate and go out to win their way in the world, 
and mess things up for society, who lack any 
moral purpose, who would willingly double-cross 
their own grandmothers for a dollar, while other 
men, who have studied themselves round-shoul- 
dered and half-blind preparing to do their share 
of the world’s work—honest, industrious, sincere 
—are pitched out of the K. of L. O. for lack of 
some insignificant decoration, like the wedding 
garment. 

Many are called, but few are chosen. 

Paste these words in your hat. 

For the man who gave them to us always knew 
what he was talking about. 


Pra in 
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Book Reviews 


The Sky Pilot in No Man's Land, by Ralph 
Connor. George H. Doran. $1.50. 


An absorbing story with two heroes and 
two heroines and no villain. 

“The Sky Pilot’’ is a Canadian and a 
missionary in northwest Canada The 
father of the young missionary has been 
the inseparable chum of his boy. The 
great war jars them apart, the father 
becoming an officer and Barry, the son, 
because of a weak heart accepting a chap- 
laincy. 

In a conversation between Barry and his 
father, who lies fatally wounded, the author 
gives us the real message of the story. 

“Barry, I know God now. Like as a 
father pitieth his children. As I feel to- 
ward my boy so God feels toward me. 
Barry, listen! Tell the boys the truth about 
God.” 

“Dad, I understand,” he whispered. “I 
know now what God is like He is like 
you, Dad."’ 

The story has a real message for this 
hour in its emphasis upon the great human- 
ness of God and the divine possibilities of 
men and women We me Bs 
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The Riddie of Nearer Asia, by Basil Math- 
ews. George H. Doran Company. $1.25. 


One of the focal points on which the 
world’s interest now converges is the Near 
East It would seem well-nigh impossible 
to treat the complicated factors that enter 
into the life of Western Asia today, the 
economic and social conditions, the politi- 
cal situation, the menace of the Turk, the 
questions of reconstruction, in a volume 
that is both brief and entertaining. Mr. 
Basil Mathews has done that very thing. 

In an appreciative preface Viscount 
Bryce says: ‘‘Most of us feel, and certainly 
all of us ought to feel, the need for a more 
thorough knowledge of the geographical 
and political phenomena of the Near East 
than we possess In order to do jus- 
tice and secure peace the Allied peoples 
must comprehend the facts, that is to say, 
the physical and economic conditions—the 
faiths, characters and aptitudes of the races 
inhabiting the Near East. This book is 
excellently fitted to supply some of these 
chief and vital facts.” 

No better textbook on the subject is 
available for discussion groups. 

J. L. M. 
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The Only Possible Peace, by Frederic C. 
Howe. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


The outstanding service that this abl 
book renders the average intelligent Ameri- 
can is in showing the vital relation eco- 
nomic conditions have come to have to in- 
ternational relations during the last half 
century. It points out how nations have 
become international by the very fact of 
the projection of their economic interests 
into all the world. The author deals in an 
illuminating way with the growth of this 
spirit of economic imperialism in the dif- 
ferent European nations, giving especial 
attention to German imperialism, using 
the Berlin to Bagdad railway as an illustra- 
tion. The book is a strong argument for 
the necessity of ending this form of im- 
perialism which is threatening America 
and other nations, by laying foundations of 
a new internationalism based upon the 
freedom of the seas, freedom of markets, 
and the protection of backward peoples 
Its great value to the Christian student is 
its vivid and concrete portrayal of these 
sinister economic policies and practices of 
the nations, which must be faced and con- 
quered if world brotherhood is to be more 
than a fetish. E. H. K 
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